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GENERAL NEWS 


Election of Officers. Nominations for office other than the office 
or ordinary member of the Council close at the time of the Annual 
Meeting, which will be held on Friday, 20th February, 1942. Offices, 
together with nominations so far received, are as under:— 


President Norrie, Joseph 
Vice-Presidents (five) siti 

*Hon. Secretary-Treasurer 

*Hon. Asst. Secretary-Treasurer 


The Immediate Past President, Mr W. C. Prosser, is automatically 
a member of Council, and the eight ordinary members of Council 
elected by postal ballot make up the total. If it should appear to 
the Annual Meeting unnecessary that the office of Honorary Assis- 
tant Secretary-Treasurer should be filled the election of such an 
officer may be dispensed with for the year. Nominations for the 
position of ordinary member of Council, as advertised in NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES for October, close on the 19th November, and the 
result of the election will be notified as soon as possible after the date 
of election, December 10th, 1941. 


At the Annual Meeting, a Patron, an Honorary Auditor, an Hon- 
orary Counsel, an Honorary Solicitor, and an *Honorary Editor will 
be elected. Nominations for all of the above positions must be in 
writing, accompanied by the written consent of the persons nominated. 





* The present holders of these offices are not available for nomi- 
nation for 1942-43. 
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Conference Registrations. Registrations for Conference received to 
date are as follows:—Auckland Institute—A. T. Pycroft; Auckland 
Public Library—H. P. Burton, K. N. Buttle, Miss E. Melville; Can- 
terbury University College—C. W. Collins, Dr. J. Hight, Miss G. L. 
Jeffreys; Dannevirke Public Library—Miss E. M. Holmes; Dunedin. 
Otago University—W. J. Harris; Public Library—A. G. W. Dunning- 
ham, E. J. Smith; Hastings Public Library—Mrs O. Z. Skipper, J. E. 
Sutcliffe; Levin Public Library—Mrs M. Whitaker; Morrinsville 
Public Library—Miss N. Cannon; Palmerston North. Massey Agri- 
cultural College—F. A. Sandall; Petone Working Men’s Club and 
Literary Institute—M. Laracy; Rangiora Free Public Library—Miss 
A. Fache, W. C. Prosser; Wanganui. Collegiate School—C. N. Mac- 
lean; Education Board—W. G. Black (Palmerston North); Welling- 
ton. Technical College—J. Norrie (proxy). 


Personal. Miss Pamela Marshall, The Library, Canterbury Univer- 
sity College, has been elected Hon. Secretary of the Canterbury 
Branch. 


1942 Conference and Annual Meeting. Notice is hereby given that 
remits and notices of motion for discussion at the Conference and 
Annual Meeting, must be received by the Hon. Secretary not later 
than Friday, 9th January, 1941. 


Fiction Standing Committee. The Convener, Fiction Committee, 
N.Z.L.A., c/o. Public Library, Dunedin, is distributing copies of the 
report on standard and popular authors to Branches. Members of 
the Association not in immediate touch with Branches may obtain 
copies on application to the Hon. Secretary. The report is a three- 
columned, cyclostyled document of four pages. 


Library of Congress Publications. The publications officer of the 
Library of Congress announces that the new edition of “Subject 
Headings used in the Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of Con- 
gress” will be ready early next year. It will contain the See and 
See also references and will probably be in two volumes, The price 
is not yet settled. Additions and changes in the work will be issued 
at regular intervals in a quarterly supplement of which the second 
number has just appeared. The Card Division of the Library of 
Congress is taking orders for these supplements. 

Students of classification will be interested to learn that the follow- 
ing additions to the printed schedules of the L.C. classification system 
are ready for printing: CN, Epigraphy; PA 5000-8595, Medieval and 
Modern Greek and Latin; PT, part 2, Dutch, Flemish and Scandin- 
avian literatures. PG 2900-3698, Russian literature, will soon be 
ready, and new editions for Science, Fine Arts and Philosophy are 
being prepared. They will be announced in the library press as they 
become available and will be distributed by the Superintendent of 
Documents. 


War Library Service. Advice recently received from the Director 
of the War Library Service, Mr G. T. Alley, indicates that during 
September 733 “A” books, 1032 “B” books, 4143 periodicals, and 66 
Penguins have been distributed. The progressive total up to the 30th 
September, 1941, is 123,482 books and 136,223 periodicals. 


Book Binding. Messrs Cedric Chivers Ltd., Portway, Bath, Eng- 
land, write that at a meeting of library binders held recently it was 
agreed that it was necessary that all work invoiced after 15th Sep- 
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tember will be subject to an increase of 35% above pre-war charges. 

Messrs Dunn and Wilson Ltd., Falkirk, Scotland, advise prices of 
re-inforcing as under, net, free delivery :—2/- edition at 2/11; 2/6 ed. 
at 3/5; 3/- ed. at 3/11; 3/6 ed. at 4/4; 4/- ed. at 4/9; 4/6 ed. at 
5/3; 5/- ed. at 5/8; 6/- ed. at 6/8; 7/- ed. at 7/7; 7/6 ed. at 8/-; 
8/6 ed. at 8/11; 10/6 ed. at 10/9. In making the prices, the 10% 
discount has been allowed off the published price of the book. Each 
leaf of each book is lined with thin strong bank paper, and the end- 
papers are sewn into the book. 

Messrs B. Riley and Co., 366 Leeds Rd.. Huddersfield, England, have 
sent particulars of their methods of re-inforcing, which can be sup- 
plied to any member of the Association on application. Their prices 
are as under:—Books resewn and reinforced in publishers’ covers— 
Crown 8vo (74 x 5) 1/3; Post 8vo (83 x 54) 1/6; Demy 8vo (8% x 
58) 1/9; Med. 8vo (9 x 53) 2/-; Roy. 8vo (10 x 634) 2/3; Imp. 8vo 
(11 x 74) 2/9. Full Cloth—Crown 8vo 2/1; Post 8vo 2/4; Demy 8vo 
2/9; Med. 8vo 3/1; Roy. 8vo 3/8; Imp. 8vo 4/9. Quarter Niger 
Morocco—Crown 8vo 2/3; Post 8vo 2/10; Demy 8vo 3/2; Med. 8vo 
3/6; Roy. 8vo 4/3; Imp. 8vo 5/6. 


Recent Books. Mexican Government Publications: a guide to the 
more important publications of the national government of Mexico, 
1821-1936, by Annita Melville Ker. Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton. 1940. This 333-page guide may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C., at the price of $1.25 per 
copy. It is well produced, the individual sections being introduced 
by lucid introductory paragraphs. 


Conference. The Auckland Branch will be prepared to arrange 
billets for members of the Association attending the 1942 Conference. 
The offer will be confined to those attending at their own expense. 
Anyone interested should write to The Secretary, Auckland Branch, 
N.Z.L.A., Auckland University College Library. 


Railway Concessions. Concession tickets are available to delegates 
travelling to Auckland by rail to attend the conference. Members 
wishing to take advantage of the reduced rates should make applica- 
tion to the Hon. Secretary for the certificate which will entitle them 
to this concession. 


President’s Prize. Library assistants are reminded that the closing 
date for entries for the one-act play competition is SATURDAY, 
29th NOVEMBER, 1941. Full particulars of the conditions were 
printed in NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, September 1941, page 29. The 
judges will be Mr H. C. D. Somerset, Community Centre, Feilding, 
and Mr W. S. Wauchop, General Assembly Library, Wellington. 
The competition is open to all persons in paid employment in a 
library eligible for membership of the New Zealand Library Associa- 
tion who have not at the date of receiving entries attained the age 
of 25 years. 


Enquiry Service. It has been suggested that the Editor should be 
notified of enquiries for information which has been sought on behalf 
of members of the public without result, and in particular for the 
sources of quotations. Although NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES is published 
only once in each month, it may be that such a service would be a 
convenience. Requests of this nature will therefore be welcomed 
in these columns. 
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The following information is sought by the Deputy Chief Librarian, 
Public Library, Dunedin: 

1. “ They, when their front doors are shut, will swear that the 
world is warm.” 

Who is the author, and from what do these lines come? The en- 
quirer thinks the quotation is from Kipling, but the library has been 
unable to trace it in any of his works. 

2. Who is the author of a poem called “ Sweet Anne?” 


Training for Librarianship. The Training Committee of the 
Association has recently completed a syllabus for a course of training 
in librarianship. This course is divided into two main divisions: 
completion of the first part of the syllabus will entitle the student 
to a General Library Certificate, while a Diploma in Librarianship 
will be issued to those completing the whole course, Full particulars 
will be published in the December issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 


N.Z.L.A. Publications. Owing to a change in editorship, it has 
been decided not to issue the Index to New Zealand Periodicals for 
the quarter July to September, 1941. However, every effort is being 
made to ensure that the annual issue is published as early as possible 
in 1942. The subscription to this publication is 4/- per annum. 
an following publications are still available from the N.Z.L.A. 

ice :— 


The Case for Free Library Service (1940) 

Instructional Manual No. 1 (revised) (1937). [Compiled by E. B. 
Ellerm] 2d. 

Junior Books, 1940. [Compiled by Miss D. M. Neal] 6d. 

Fiction Buying List (1938). [Compiled by Fiction Standing Com- 
mittee—convener A. G. W. Dunningham]. ; 

N.Z.L.A. Poster (May 1937) 1d. 


New Zealand Book Resources. One of the main activities of the 
Association at the present time is the New Zealand Book Resources 
Committee, which was set up by Council in July of this year. An 
interesting test has recently been made on the library holdings of 
various libraries in four industria] subjects and a select list on art, 
and the question of national co-operation in book buying is being 
discussed. Plans for the photographing of library catalogues for 
inclusion in the union catalogue are now being formulated, and 
improvements in the inter-library loan scheme are being investigated. 


Personal. Messrs H. D. Erlam and L. K. Appleton, both of the 
staff of the Wellington Public Libraries, are now on active service; 
Mr Erlam with the Army and Mr Appleton with the R.N.Z.A.F. 

Miss N. Gordon, Otago University Library, has taken over the 
general editorship of the Index to N.Z. Periodicals. Mr A. G. Bag- 
nall, Alexander Turnbull Library, who formerly held this position, 
has been seconded to the Navy Department for the duration of the 
war. 


War Library Service. In a recent issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES 
is was noted that the Director of the War Library Service is still 
anxious to receive material for camps, troopships, Air Force stations, 
ete. Current library literature from overseas gives an indication of 
the many ways in which public libraries are tackling this problem. 
It is interesting to compare their success with the undoubted success 
of the New Zealand organisation. The cardinal point of all organisa- 
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tions for collecting books for members of the armed forces appears 
to be that the material must be in good condition and at least attrac- 
tive enough to make an appeal to men in civilian life. .Because a 
man is in uniform, he is not prepared to be fobbed off with dilapi- 
dated or antiquated material. A good deal is being done (and here 
New Zealand also has made a start) by way of providing vocational 
material. In the Wilson Library Bulletin for October 1941 appears 
an article by Mildred Bruder entitled “ Book Drive for Soldiers.” 
The illustrations show various forms of publicity used in a big book 
drive conducted by Carl B. Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public 
Library, for soldiers in the Sixth Corps Area. Extensive advance 
publicity was engaged in and the article contains some useful ideas 
for posters, etc. 


Honours List of Donors to Libraries. It is hoped to publish early 
next year an honours list of donors to libraries. Librarians who 
have not yet sent in lists of bequests and important donations made 
to their libraries are asked to forward them to the Hon. Secretary 
as soon as possible. 


MASSEY COLLEGE 





By F. A. SANDALL, Librarian 





What do we do? 


IF I DIDN’T DISLIKE them so much, I would have added the 
words “agricultural library” to the title; but, although I 
could vid fae simpler and sweeter sounds, the thing itself is 
a lasting pleasure and satisfaction. 

We call ourselves a “special” library. It’s a nicely vague 
term yet with a hint of importance. ‘What goes on there is 
a mystery to most. A visitor from Malaya who spent about 
two months reading at the College said: “You seem to be 
very busy, but I don’t know what on earth you do!” After 
which, it was comforting to have a visitor from another 
library say (if ambiguously): “I don’t know how you do it.” 

Broadly speaking, the College (1) teaches agriculture, and 
(2) investigates cognate problems. The first means that 
students use text-books and standard works—in fact ““books” 
as most libraries know them; the second function implies 
continual reference by research staff to astronomical numbers 
of articles in scientific journals. Half our collection con- 
sists of bound periodicals and half our work is in using 
these books. For the last three years we have been learning 
how to use them, and we are still learning daily. 
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One would think (I used to) that staff members would find 
out how to make a thorough and economical search, but 
the fact is that satisfactory searches can be made only with 
the help of someone living and working among the books. 

We shall not, however, feel really at home and able to do 
our best for either research people or students until the 
great adventure upon which we embarked last year, is ended: 
until, in fact, we have built a catalogue. 


After two years of intermittent spade work, we began 
about a year ago, to catalogue. All our work, by the way, 
is intermittent, because two persons do everything from 
dusting, drawing the curtains and nailing up the boxes of 
“binding” to occasional translations, and even giving per- 
sonal advice on points of etiquette! The big job just men- 
tioned has meant discussions and arguments galore, in which 
both staff and students get embroiled. Out of it all will 
come, we believe, something worth while. The tendency is 
more and more to‘shape the thing for our own particular 
needs only, but we hope, that on the day when the micro- 
filming crew arrive to photograph for the Union Catalogue, 
our cards will compare veamally with—yours. 


I mentioned spade work. Our library is young, eleven 
years old, and for the first seven or eight years it had one 
(and sometimes no) full time person in charge. Worthy 


and extensive spade work was done by these early librarians, 
and much of it is still used daily. 


With our small size—under 10,000 volumes—it is not sur- 
prising that we use interloan a lot. Gradually, however, as 
our own resources became known outside, the balance in our 
favour has diminished until this year we have lent more 
books than we have borrowed—a totally unexpected result. 
Actually this may show how good our stock is within the 
limits of its subject, but one has to beware of such easy con- 
clusions. We keep some quite detailed “statistics,” both 
figures and graphs, and the more I look at them, the less 
intelligible they become. There seem to be so many un- 
weighed—and unweighable—things that might alter the whole 
picture. 


No, the final result must be our justification, like the 
rogeny test for mutton and wool improvement. If we can 
eel that we have helped not only towards more successful 

farming, but to successful rural living, we shall be satisfied. 
This implies so much more than mere farming; it requires 
a cultural mental ground where individuality may root so 
deeply that no surface temptations can shift it; and this in 
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turn implies the breadth, if not the depth, of University 
education. 


Beyond the Curriculum 


So, to leave the sheep for the shelves, it means that we 
must have plenty of reading outside “agriculture,” and 
thanks to the Carnegie Corporation and the help of Mr 
Miller of Victoria University College, we have an attractive 
and sound nucleus of some 700 books for ‘leisure reading.” 
This is quite a large number for such a collection in a New 
Zealand college library. But we ned it more than others. 
Our students spend three, four or perhaps more years at 
the College (a M.Agr.Sc. degree is a five year course) and 
during that time we are exposed to only one influence, wide 
though it is—agriculture. In other colina, students, in all 
activities outside their courses mix with several faculties 
other than their own and use a library where almost all 
aspects of knowledge and culture are represented. Just here 
is where we lose. Our “‘specialness” is both our strength 
and our weakness and it will, I feel, be more and more the 
responsibility of the Library to help supply some of this 
breadth of experience which is, of course, the essence of a 
university college. 


Research 


All this leaves our research workers rather in the cold. Yet 
much of our time has to be devoted to them, for the Library 
officially serves the Dairy Research Institute, the Grasslands 
Division of the Plant Research Bureau, and the Plant 
Chemistry Laboratory. These are all parts of New Zealand’s 
growing and virile Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Intimate acquaintance with our science journals, 
their whims and vagaries (yes, science is as human as 
romance), and fairly constant borrowing from colleagues, 
makes our work here really “special” an pe us the feel- 
ing that we are helping in the great national effort. 


International Relations 


Before the War, we were scraping up acquaintance by cor- 
respondence with several similar libraries in other countries, 
and because agriculture is such a common international 
interest we expect to have more and stronger links in the 
future. For some time past Russian research work has been 
of importance to us. This reminds me that United States 
“neutrality” is a blessing, because from the States come ab- 
stracts in their thousands of foreign-published work, which 
we couldn’t possibly hear about otherwise. 
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Mere Details 


We have been flattered by several visits and various re- 
+ es for advice on the running of special libraries like ours. 

ecause we seem to be feeling our own way so much, I only 
hope that those who have been so hardy as to copy our 
methods or take our advice have found themselves on the 
right track. 


Microfilm has helped us to some extent and is of course 
likely to be a big thing for us in future. With admirable 
foresight, the early Committees bought up as nearly com- 
plete sets of journals (particularly indexes) as_ possible. 
Gaps there are, however, and we now look forward to com- 
pleting them with film copies. 

Incunabula, there are none, but we have from the Library 
of Robert Hyde Greg a copy of the folio edition of Sin- 
clair’s Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, with many dried 
specimens from the Duke of Bedford's estate, and its fascina- 
ting accounts of nutrition experiments carried out at the end 
of the eighteenth century. Until recently it has shared the 
safe if undistinguished company of the vacuum cleaner, but 
it will shortly be seen in more fitting surroundings through 
a glass window. 


Our reading room is very pleasant, spacious, light and 
airy, though maybe we miss that scholarly atmosphere I sense 
when I visit a certain other College i ieewy which is liter- 
ally lined and reeking with books. 


To end on the note of books—Massey College, small 
though its collection is and housed as it is in a concrete 
building, considers it sufficiently precious to be adequately 
insured against fire: one of our few claims to really up-to- 
date practice. 





THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF 
NEW ZEALAND 
A SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 





By Miss M. Woon, Librarian 





THE LIBRARY Of the Royal Society of New Zealand is in its 
75th year. 


In its early days the Society under the title “New Zealand 
Institute’ was associated with the Colonial Museum and 
Laboratory and the Geological Survey Department, under 
the Directorship of the late Sir James Hector. 


The Library was established in 1867 by gifts of books from 
members interested in its formation, and from that small 
beginning it now comprises approximately 35,000 volumes. 
During its long life the Society has never had funds where- 
with to purchase books or periodicals, and it has been built 
up entirely by small gifts and by exchanges with other 
Institutions. 


The Royal Society of New Zealand was constituted under 
Act of Parliament ios the “promotion of science and art,” 
and to this end it commenced the publication of an annual 
volume of Transactions containing scientific papers. In 
those early years this new country offered unlimited scope to 
the research worker and the results of those investigations 
contributed by members of affiliated societies of the Institute 
to the Transactions covered a very wide field, including 
zoology, botany, geology, geography, history, anthopology, 
astronomy, meteorology, chemistry, physics, medicine, metal- 
lurgy, engineering, etc. Cnsequently the Transactions com- 
manded the interest of a wide variety of Institutions over- 
seas, and very soon there was a big demand for them on an 
exchange basis. To begin with about 50 institutions sent 
their publications to the Society in exchange for the Trans- 
actions; to-day, or rather just prior to the outbreak of war, 
the list of Institutions exchanging was close on 400. 


It was just this early exchange of publications which has 
made the Library of the Royal Society of New Zealand the 
most valuable scientific library in New Zealand. In it are 
complete sets or very early numbers of some of the publica- 
tions of the most important scientific societies in the world. 
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The Proceedings of the Royal Society of London are com- 
plete from Volume 1, the Transactions from Vol. 117 
(1827); the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
complete from Vol. 7; and the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London from 1867, to mention only a few. 


As Societies arose whose publications were more specialised 
the scope of the Transactions has become necessarily more 
restricted, but this fact does not appear to have affected the 
exchange list materially. The Lilies still continues to re- 
ceive in addition to the more general scientific publications 
those dealing specifically with the natural and applied 
sciences. 


The Library is the largest scientific library in New Zea- 
land. It has been stated that there are approximately 35,000 
volumes. It must be remembered that this number is an 
approximation. In a library comprised almost entirely of 
periodicals bound and unbound, just what constitutes a 
“volume”? Is it the individual parts of a periodical? Is it 
the collected parts published within a year, or the collected 
parts of a specific volume? If the latter, there are some 
sizeable volumes in the Library. It is, however, on this 
basis that the above calculation has been made. 


It contains publications from practically every country in 
the world, for the policy of the Library Committees of the 
Society in dealing with applications for exchange has been 
not to place too great an emphasis on the language bar nor 
to stress, unduly, the necessity for receiving an equivalent 
exchange. 


Owing to the war there is just now a rapidly increasing 
list of countries with which communication is severed, but 
it is hoped that exchange relations will eventually be re- 
sumed. In the meantime our Transactions are being set 
aside for this purpose. 


The Royal Society’s Library was housed for many years 
in the old Dominion Museum building behind the Parlia- 
ment Houses. This was a wooden structure, and there was 
always the fear that a spark might cause irreparable loss, 
and so, in 1922 negotiations were entered into with Victoria 
University College Council which recognised that a scientific 
library under its roof would be a distinct advantage, with the 
result that the Library was moved to the College. There it 
was housed in a room that had accommodated portion of the 
College Library prior to the building of the Library wing. 
With the continual and ever increasing influx of periodicals 
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accommodation soon became very cramped and there 
appeared no possibility of expansion. 


In 1931, as the outcome of a visit of a representative of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, a National Library 
was mooted and it was suggested by the Corporation that 
the —— Society's Library should be the scientific nucleus 
of the National Library. 

Eventually the project seemed about to materialise and 
the Council of the Royal Society decided that in the interest 
of science generally it would fall in line with the proposal 
and hand over its library. However, owing to various 
reasons, chief being the familiar cry “No Money,” there is 
still no National Library. 


The Dominion Museum authorities wished to have the 
Society’s Library housed in the new Museum buildings, and 
would have provided a room there. The Council of the 
Society, however, took the view that the provision available 
did not justify the removal of the library to a position com- 
oasetieal so inaccessible. 


While the project of the National Library was losing all 
definite prospect of achievement, Victoria University Col- 
lege was feeling the need of the room occupied by the 
Society's library. A Biological Building was being erected 
and space that would have been occupied by rooms intended 


for research purposes was made available to the Society. The 
College recognises that it is a ay important advantage to 


have the Library so readily available to its research students, 
and the Professor of Biology, at all events, is of opinion that 
much more adequate provision would have been made for 
it if the prospect of the National Library had faded away 
before the building of the Biology block was too far 
advanced. 


It is often said that money is the root of all evil—a truer 
philosophy in the mind of the owners of the Royal | 
Library is that the lack of money is a grievous —- 
Society which is dependent on a small grant, in turn eed 
dent on the goodwill of a Government, a grant which 
primarily has to be used in the publication of scientific 
papers, has to exist principally on day dreams as to what 
could be accomplished in a Library financially endowed. It 
could be staffed not merely by a Secretary-Accountant- 
Librarian all in one but by an adequate staff which had time 
to catalogue, compile, and bind, and act as readers for those 
in New Zealand engaged on scientific research; it could pur- 
chase books and periodicals unprocurable by exchange; and 
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it could have a building adequate to its growing needs so 
that “Library Removal” need not loom at a nightmare. Two 
“removals” in the term of office of a Librarian must surely 
give the hall mark of endurance! 


As far as is possible the Secretary-Librarian endeavours 
to keep members working on a particular piece of research 
apprised of the current material on the subject arriving in 
the Library, and research workers and members using the 
Library are not harried with the usual regulations and time 
limits in their reading. 

The scope of the Library is extended by the interloan 
postal service scheme, and quite a number of books are 
posted to members and institutions outside Wellington. 
This scheme does a great deal to eliminate ete ag in the 
purchase of the same periodicals in the various libraries. 


The Carter Library owned by the Society, and the 
Dominion Museum jointly is a collection of books and 
pamphlets on early New Zealand, etc., collected by the late 
C. R. Carter. This collection is housed in the Dominion 
Museum and is available for reference purposes to those 
desirous of using it. 


FROM OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


“Twenty-six radio programs carried news of the 1941 
A.L.A. conference to the general public and to librarians 
unable to attend the meetings. Local arrangements were 
made and plans were carried through by Miss Elizabeth B. 
Boudreau of the Boston Public Library. Altogether radio 
stations devoted an average of three periods a day to report- 
ing the conference. Of these programs six were carried 
over national networks.” 


—“On the Air in Boston”—A.L.A. Bulletin, 35, No. 7, 
Jy'41, p.453. 


“The war and the way in which it upsets everything and 
offers so many opportunities of not doing those things we 
ought to do, has produced a certain slackness in regard to 
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books as a possible source of infection. We are not sug- 
gesting that books are liable to carry infection any more 
than any other articles, or that books in public libraries are 
any more likely to offend in this direction than books in 
circulating libraries, but there is something in being able 
to boast to one’s public that every po sible method is adopted 
to prevent even the breath of suspicion in this direction. 
Some of our readers will remember the test Sir John Mac- 
Alister carried out, while others may have read of it. Sir 
John took some books from a public library, had them placed 
in an infectious hospital where they were extensively used 
by the patients, and afterwards passed them to the Zoo for 
the edification of the monkeys. The monkeys appreciated 
them so much that they ate them with no ill effects mentall 
or physically. The public therefore need not be alarmed. 
But for the sake of the reputation of libraries as a whole we 
do think that anything should be encouraged that can be 
quoted in reassuring the public.” 


—The Librarian, XXX, No. 10, Je’41, p.182. 


“In 1933 the Union Government consented to the State 
Library becoming the Central Library and a free local 
library on consideration of a gift of $125,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation and a greatly increased grant from the 
Pretoria City Council. Last year the State Library issued 
nearly 6,000 books by post to students and serious readers 
all over the Union. 

“Since 1928, as a result of Carnegie grants given to the 
Transvaal (£1,000), the Cape (£2,300), the Free State 
(£500), and Natal (£500), libraries for non-Europeans have 
been established in these provinces. In the ‘Teams a 
system of Libraries, operated from Germiston, has been 
established throughout the province. In the Cape Peninsula 
a free library service for coloured people is operated by the 
Hyman Liberman Eastern Province—some very successful and 
others much less so. In the Free State the free library service 
for non-Europeans is confined to Bloemfontein and operated 
by the Public Library there. In Natal the Durban Municipal 
Library operates a school library service for penton oy 

“In 1934 the Library Association became responsible for 
the annual correspondence courses in librarianship inaugur- 
ated by a Branch Committee consisting of Mr R. F. Ken- 
nedy (organizer), Miss E. Hartmann, Miss P. M. Speight, and 
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Messrs E. A. Borland, P. Freer, and H. L. Maple. The first 
examinations of the Association were held in August, 1934, 
and to-day there are 57 persons possessing the Elementary 
Certificate, 24 possessing the Intermediate Certificate, and 6 
possessing the Diploma of the Association.” 


—“The 1928 Library Conference—Before and After,” 
by M. M. Stirling. South African Libraries, 8, 
o. 4, Ap’41, p.145. 


“Here are some facts about literary broadcasts in the 
United States. Out of two hundred broadcasting stations 
which contributed data to a special survey, 146 were broad- 
casting some kind of literary comment. Out of these, 92 had 
regular book programmes, 15 used book scripts at irregular 
intervals, and 39 used book material occasionally. hese 
figures do not show the whole picture, for there are also 
syndicated programmes, such as Esther Gould’s Book Corner 
and the Radio Book Service, which go out to a number of 
stations. In one week of 1939 a detailed analysis showed 
that 161 different book programmes were put out on the 
air.” 

—The Bookseller, No. 1856, Jy 3°41. p.8. 


“I was engaged in the actual writing of a chapter for the 
revised edition of my Manual of Classification in November 
last, filling thus the vacancies which occur in the life of 
every officer-in-charge of a Civil Defence Communications 
Centre, when a wandering Nazi plane dropped a large bomb 
within three yards of where I was + i I did not hear it 


come, and what happened, so far as I was concerned, is 
merely a personal matter; for, as someone has truly re- 
marked, no one is interested in any bomb but his own, and 
many brother librarians have had their own to interest them 
fully! What is more to the point here, is that the blast which 
blew me into hospital blew my books and my cherished notes 
and scribblings literally to blazes, since nothing of them has 
been found to this day. 
—“‘The Bibliographic Classification of Henry Evelyn 
Bliss,” by W. C. Berwick Sayers. The Library 
World, XLIV, No. 500, Jy’41, p.6. 














“Each year the Library Association awards a medal, called 
the Carnegie Medal (in memory of the greatest benefactor 
of libraries throughout the English-speaking world, Andrew 
Carnegie, the Scot who went to America as a young man and 
became one of that country’s biggest steel manufacturers), 
for an outstanding book for children written by a British 
author. Children’s librarians act as adjudicators and submit 
to the Library Association names of the books they consider 
to be the best published in the year. The award is made 
according to the recommendations received in this way. The 
book which has earned for its author the Carnegie Medal 
for 1940 is ‘Visitors from London’ (Dent, 6s.), and the lucky 
author is Miss Kitty Barne.” 


—The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ Record, 154, 
No. 3913, Je 28, 41. p.270. 


“Many years ago, before the importance of children’s 
libraries was recognized, juvenile books were not separated 
from the others. Choosing a book was thus something of a 
hazard and was probably quite an exciting game for the more 
intelligent child who learnt to recognize a juvenile book by 
its binding or title. Then came ‘Children’s Corners’ and 
finally ‘Children’s Rooms’ with specially designed furniture, 
mural decorations, and pictures. 

“Intermediate libraries are another step forward. Instead 
of taking ‘a pig-in-a-poke’ adolescents can browse among a 
collection of, say, 500 books all suited to their mental 
capacity. Moreover, they can be gradually introduced to the 
adult section by placing the first volume of a series—e.g., De 
la Roche’s ‘Jalna’ or Galsworthy’s ‘Man of Property’—in the 
adolescent library and the sequels in the adult.” 


—‘Intermediate Libraries”’—Times Educational Supple- 
ment. No. 1,375, S 6 1941, p.419. 





Bliss Classification. Mr W. C. Berwick Sayers has written 
for The Library World, Vol. XLIV, No. 501, August- 
ee 1941, the second part of his criticism of the 
Bibliographic Classification of Henry Evelyn Bliss. The 
language in which Mr Bliss expresses his ideas causes trouble 
to many students of classification, and Mr Sayers’ simpler 
explanation of some of the points should be helpful to Inter- 
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mediate students. Mr Sayers brings out the salient points of 
the Bliss definitions and puts in other words some of the 
comments on that hardy perennial of classification discus- 
sion, “ natural order.” There are also clear comments on 
the meaning of the word “ collocation,” used in the Bliss 
system as meaning something akin to co-ordination. 


Junior Bookshelf. The Junior Bookshelf has gained some 
measure of popularity in New Zealand, but now, having 
reached Volume 5, No. 3, we understand it is to cease its 
— publication. The editor notes that there will be 
a new phase of the magazine, but format, price and type of 
issue have not yet been fixed. 


Library Association Record. The Library Association 
Record has now lost its editor, Mr R. D. Hilton Smith, who 
holds the rank of Pilot Officer of the R.A.F.V.R., and has 
been posted for service in Canada. The Record should be 
more than safe in the able hands of Mr L. R. McColvin, 


whose literary work in the sphere of librarianship is well 
known in New Zealand. 


Microphotographic Charging: Various recent issues of 
overseas periodicals show that book charging by microphoto- 
graphy is becoming a practical fact. The A.L.A. Bulletin 
for October 1, 1941, contains an illustrated article on the 
subject. The Wilson Library Bulletin for October 1941 also 
contains an article on photo card cataloguing by Robert D. 
Franklin. 


Mr Cashmore in America. Mr H. M. Cashmore, Librarian 
of the Birmingham Public Library, described British library 
service in wartime at the fourth general session of the Boston 
Conference. A report appears in the A.L.A. Bulletin, 1st 
October, 1941. It appears that three incendiary bombs have 
been dropped on the Birmingham Central Library, and that 
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other libraries in the system have suffered severely. There 
have been serious staff difficulties, but people are readin 
more. Mr Cashmore says “I am glad to say that as compare 
with peacetime, people are reading more, and this seems to 
me a miracle. I tell you frankly, I can’t read when I have 
finished my work and my fire-watching. When I think of 
the effects of aerial bombardment, I wonder how anybody 
manages to read at all.” Incendiaries, Mr Cashmore says, 
are dealt with by stirrup pumps, but loose sand or even dry 
earth are preferred by members of the staff who encounter 
them. Some of the larger incendiaries, about four feet high, 
a foot or eighteen inches in diameter, and filled with gaso- 
line, could not be dealt with except by the fire brigade. Mr 
Cashmore concludes with some remarks about high explosive 
bombs and the war library service. He says “there is no 
soldier in any camp or billet out of reach of easily accessible 
libraries. Most of us say that it is unreasonable to tell a 
soldier that he shall not have a book because he is outside 
your boundaries, just as unreasonable as to tell a bird that 
he shall not fly from New York State to New Jersey. What 
we say is that if a man is in uniform, let him have exactly 
what he wants, just the same as if he were a citizen of that 
particular place.” 


CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE LIBRARY 





By C. W. Couns, Librarian 





TO WRITE AN ADEQUATE HISTORY of the Canterbury Univer- 
sity College Library it would be necessary to enlist a panel of 
graduates from various periods of the College’s almost 
seventy years of existence. For there seem to be no records 
to speak of. No doubt research in the depths of the College 
archives will yield more information, but I have not yet had 
an opportunity to do any serious quarrying. But there are 
many stories from the past, some references in the College 
“Review” since it began in 1897, and a good deal of indirect 
evidence in the book collections. 
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The Place 


From the establishment of the College in 1873, there was 
no proper place for the Library until 1916. As the collec- 
tion grew, it was housed partly in locked cases in the beauti- 
ful College Hall, and partly around the walls of a small 
room nearby. In 1918, however, the Professorial Board 
undertook to raise funds for a proper building. With the 
students, who assisted by their carnival, a sum of nearl 
£2,000 was raised; and this, augmented by a grant from Col- 
lege funds and a government subsidy, enabled the present 
building to be completed in 1916 at a cost of £3,514. It 
was decided to add, under a separate contract, a basement 
extending under the whole of the main storey, 60 feet by 30 
feet. I shudder to think how we would be faring now if 
there had been no basement, for although it was ong un- 
used, it now shelves about four times as much material as 
the main floor. 

Nowadays, when the building is inconvenient and over- 
crowded in every respect, it is easy to forget how Utopian it 
must have seemed to those who worked so hard to secure it 
not many years ago. A separate building, architecturally 
beautiful of its kind, placed in the centre of the quadrangle, 


with no provision for extension thought necessary, the new 
Library of 1916 might almost have satisfied the student who 
ten. years earlier had written “The College Library—a 


Vision” for the “Review.” He was a man of imagination, 
worth quoting. He gloats over “a fine untidy packing case 
of new books opening in a corner.” In his reading room 
there is “not a single chair but has big leather arms—very 
necessary for the mastering of certain classics . . . . There 
is a luxurious carpet underfoot. Gas is forbidden, for the 
sake of the leather covers; but good tobacco smoke is wel- 
comed, for it can only mellow the best of bindings, and 
without its aid many text-books are only half intelligible 
.... An attendant goes through the library once an hour, 
however, to see that nobody makes himself a nuisance by 
smoking bad cigars.” His dream of a smokers’ paradise has 
not yet come true, but it is hoped to arrange something of 
this kind in the new Library for which plans are now being 
prepared. This time, there will be provision for expansion 
of the building, which we hope the future will find not too 
inadequate. 


The Staff 


For the first forty-three years, the Library appears to have 
been either unattended, or opened for an odd hour or two 
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by a student-in-charge. Some stability, of which there is 
evidence in the periodical files, seems to have been given 
when a former graduate, Mr J. R. Wilkinson, held office for 
some years, from at least 1897 to 1903. The list of student- 
librarians, which contains names since distinguished, came to 
an end in 1916. For in that year Mr W. Douglass Andrews 
was appointed permanent Librarian. Both he and his suc- 
cessor, Mr C. D. Hardie, 1926 to 1933, had had distinguished 
careers as teachers, and both were typical librarians of a 
passing generation—scholarly, well-read, kindly, relying more 
on their knowledge of books and of human nature than on 
records and systems. Their presence was of great value to 
staff and students; their departure has left a gap not yet 
filled. ‘wo or three student assistants were also appointed 
each year. In 1931, the College accepted the offer of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to provide a Fellowship 
for the training of a librarian, as a preliminary to possible 
grants for books, and the present Librarian, after spending 
two years abroad, began work in 1934. At the end of that 
year, Miss Jeffreys, Assistant Librarian, was appointed, and 
she has since spent a year at the University of London School 
of Librarianship. From 1934 to 1937 the amount of student 
assistance was increased, until in 1938 three full-time posi- 
tions of junior assistant were created, and student assistance 
reduced to £100 a year. A few weeks ago a clerical assistant 
was added to the staff. 


The Money 


From its first issue in May, 1897, the “Review” bewailed 
the lack of adequate expenditure on the Library. A “small 
sum” which was supposed to have been an annual grant had 
been discontinued many years before. As a result of ‘“‘con- 
tinued representations” by the Students’ Association, how- 
ever, the Board of Governors, though declining to make a 
grant, promised to consider buying any books of reference 
urgently wanted, if a list was transmitted through the Pro- 
fessorial Council. In 1903, the “Review” gave thanks that 
at last a grant of £25 had been made, piously hoped that 
the grant would be renewed annually, and made a plea for 
certain standard reference works. a am glad to report that 
they are all now available!) From then on matters evidently 
improved, for in 1907 the Chairman of the Board of 
Governors stated with regret that only fl 00 a year was being 
spent. After the erection of a proper building expenditure 
was increased. By 1934 the annual grant was £350, and it 
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is now £750. This is brought almost to £1,000 by various 
special and bequest funds. Since 1934, the rigid system of 
fixed departmental grants has been replaced by one under 
which recommendations are made to a selection committee 
of three, including the Librarian. 


The Books 


Our collection is very uneven, partly because its growth 
has largely been by gifts and pean guachunae There have 
been transfers of books from the Canterbury Public Library, 
from Christ’s College Library, and from the old Provincial 
Council. Many generous donations and bequests have been 
made, the largest of which was in 1935—nearly 15,000 
volumes from the late Professor John Macmillan Brown. It 
is tantalizing not to know how we got some of our most 
rege | items. For instance, we have a complete set of 
the “Philosophical transactions of the Royal Society of 
London” (not the 1809 selected reprint, but the originals 
from 1665) which I think is unique in the southern hemis- 
here; but I have not yet discovered how the set reached us. 
Nhence came our copy of the Nuremburg Chronicle of 
_ 1493? Our other incunabulum, an illuminated Bible of 
1494, was once a duplicate in the City Library of 
Lubeck! While the vicissitudes of the Library have left 


many of our periodical files incomplete and unbound, others 
are in perfect condition, and many runs start from the begin- 
ning, often long before the College was founded. 


The Readers 


In some ways, our readers are well served. Even before 
1926, when the record of loans was changed from a massive 
ledger to large cards filed by borrower, there was a bespeak- 
ing book. ‘Provided that the student assistant responsible 
was enthusiastic, persevering, and a natural detective, the 
system worked fairly well. In 1934, ———e was trans- 
ferred to a card system and made as effective as the still 
cumbersome loan records allowed. Early in 1940 the circu- 
lation records were changed to a proper system with book- 
cards filed by author and by time, and bespeaking has since 
been fully effective and much appreciated. A generous policy 
in lending is also followed, partly because conditions for 
study in the Library are not good. Borrowings have in- 
creased rapidly, especially of recent years, from about 6,000 
in 1933 to about 24,000 expected this year. This volume of 
use, greater than that of any similar New Zealand library, 
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is due neither to a large number of students nor to an 
excellent book stock, but to liberal rules. There is no limit 
to the number of books taken at a time, for the claims of 
other readers are reasonably secured by bespeaking, recalls, 
short-term loans, occasional temporary reservation of books 
in acute demand, and fairly strict control of overdue books. 
There is a postal service for external students, and provision 
for graduates to become borrowers at a nominal fee. 


The Records 


Our greatest weakness is lack of records of all kinds. A 
sketchy catalogue was printed in 1893, and in his first few 
years Mr Andrews issued several sectional catalogues with 
brief but useful entries. A card catalogue, arranged by sub- 
ject, was begun, but kept in the Librarian’s room until 1934. 
Since then it has been revised and practically remade, and we 
now have a temporary public catalogue by main entry only. 
The bibliographical standard is extremely low, except for 
additions of recent years. But pressure of current work has 
prevented us from advancing faster. We aim eventually 
at a dictionary catalogue, using L.C. cards, and a shelf list 
expanded to a classified catalogue available to readers. Mean- - 
time we have no shelf list of any kind. Nor have we ever 
had accession numbers, which, unnecessary though they now 
are in a well administered library, would have allowed us 
to cease recording every loan by writing author and title 
twice until last year. 


There had been no classification, except a few books 
experimentally marked by three or four figures of Dewey, and 
no labelling of books. Borrowers were required to replace 
their own books until 1935, and usually looked for the near- 
est open space. Such order as there was depended on the 
knowledge and interest of the student assistants in charge of 
each subject, and was liable to change every year. After 
much inquiry and thought, we decided in 1934 to adopt the 
Library of Congress classification, as the least unsatisfactory 
scheme then available. By a series of upheavals, culminating 
early this year, the classification has been more or less re- 
flected on the shelves. New books of the last six years and 
a number of older books have been classified and labelled, 
and now give some permanence to the shelf order. These 
— (only) have their supposed location noted in the cata- 
ogue. 


It was only in 1934 that we began to make a record of 
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current issues of periodicals, and of back files. Nor was 
there then any a list of journals received, even those 
purchased. With these and other gaps in the usual library 
records, it is not surprising that we cannot take stock, quote 
comparative statistics, or even say precisely how large our 
collection is. By linear measurement of shelves, I estimate 
it at about 50,000 volumes, including the Macmillan Brown 
Collection. This figure, however, includes some material of 
doubtful value, and excludes pamphlets, calendars and other 
items often counted as books. 


The Future 


What of the future? Despite the startling changes effected 
by the College authorities in the last few years, the tide has 
scarcely yet turned. The bad as well as the good features of 
our first seventy years will influence our development for a 
long time yet. But there are hopeful signs. Plans for a new 
building on the Hereford Street site are almost complete, 
and its erection appears to be likely within a measurable 

riod. With this accommodation, we shall qualify (except 
in standards of cataloguing and classification) for the Car- 
negie offer of $5,000 a year for three or five years. Great 
changes have been made in administrative machinery and 
staffing; and although more assistants, peneneny cata- 
loguers, are needed, we no longer have to look at the future 
aghast at the task ahead. 


Tributes 


Before concluding this historical note, I must pay a few 
tributes. To the early professors and lecturers, who bought 
so wisely on the whole (when they were able to buy at all), 
that we have a surprisingly large proportion of the standard 
works of the last half century or so. To my predecessors, 
endeared to all who knew them. To the members of our 
Library staff, past and present, for their cheerful work under 
handicaps sometimes fantastic. To Dr James Hight, who, 
in his long connection with the College and especially as 
Rector and Chairman of the advisory Library Coauniier. 
has steadfastly worked for better library conditions of every 
kind; with his sympathy and far-sightedness he might well 
be acclaimed the librarian’s ideal of a chairman. And 
finally those who were responsible for the relatively secluded 
desks a deux. The social significance of the present build- 
ing must have been great, and few colleges can surpass ours 
in the rate of intermarriage among graduates. What will 
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happen in a new building I do not know, for open reading 
rooms and individual carrels in the stacks are hardly con- 
ducive to romance. Some library school student really must 
write a thesis on the beneficent influence of the alcove in 
the libraries of co-educational universities! 
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